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bv an absence of the staminodia. These were otten wanting in the 
Eurasian, also, being the exception rather than the rule. 1 he accom¬ 
panying sketches illustrate these results. Thus A (luniburgta Moeneh, 
as a genus distinct from Lysimuchia, falls to the ground. The plant 
with teeth is probably a variation. 




Lvsimachia thyrsiflora, X'1%: 1, from Japan; 2, from Sweden; 3, from 
Nova Scotia; 4, from Uuliana. • 

Since specimens for examination were chosen all the way from Maine 
to Oregon in the United States, and from various locations in Swit¬ 
zerland, Bavaria, Saxony, Seandanavia, and Japan abroad, it is rea¬ 
sonably certain that the data were broad enough to justify this con¬ 
clusion. 

In the seventh edition of Gray’s Manual the plant is described as 
having its corolla 41 very deeply 5 (or 6-7)-parted. ” As many as nine 
and as few as four divisions, however, have been found.— Makion E. 
Allen, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Does saximontanus mean “Rocky mountain? 


o if 


In his article 


on “The American Varieties of Pyrola chlorantha" (Rhodora22: 49- 
53), Prof. Fernald has revived the word “ saximoniana" to designate 
one of these varieties, evidently intending thereby to emphasize the 
fact that the new form occurs in the Rocky Mountain region. This 
word seems to have gained an undisputed place in botanical nomen¬ 
clature, dating back to Haussknecht’s Epilobium suxitnontanum 
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1920] Nelson,—Does saximontanus mean “ Rocky Mountain?” 


(Oesterr. Rot. Zeitsehr. 29: 119. 1879). Since then we have had Aqui- 
legia saximontana Rydb. (1895), Potent ilia saximont ana Rydb. (1890), 
Salix saximon tan a Rydb. (1899), Saxifraga saximontana E. Nels. 


language than Latin 


(1899), Draba saximontana A. Nels. (1900), Rihes saximontanum E. 
Nels. (1900) and ./uncus saximontanus A. Nels. (1902). 

If these authors intended by the use of this specific'adjective to 
convey the meaning that the plant was restricted to that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system lying north of the Laramie Plains, and call¬ 
ed by Le wis and Clark the “Stony Mountains,” in contradistinction 
to the Park Mountains lying to the southward in Colorado, New Mex¬ 
ico and eastern Utah, the word seems very well chosen: but if it was 

* %/ 

selected as the Latin equivalent of Rocky Mountains in general, it 
lacks the significance which it would have for one who knew no other 

—unless indeed we are to assume that the Rocky 
Mountains are so called from the frequency of loose stone on their 
slopes! 

Rut the universal belief in the West is that the name “Rocky” al- 

ft/ 

hides to the predominance of bold cliffs and pinnacles of bare treeless 
rock, which might be described either as rapes or scopuli , but hardly 
as saxa, the latter word being only the prosaic designation for the 
material stone , thought of usually as occurring in detached fragments. 

That this was the view of DeCandolle, a writer of correct and idiom¬ 
atic scientific Latin, seems to be borne out by numerous passages in 
the Prodromus, e. g., under Pentstemon secundtfloras Renth.: “ In mon- 
tibus Scopulosis” (10: 825). To be sure, scopulus in the classics more 
frequently refers to rocks or ledges in the sea; but this is not uniformly 
the case (cf. the account of the cavern of Cacus in the Eighth Rook 
of the Aeneid), and the fact of the bold and projecting character of 
the rock seems to be the root-idea. 

Rut saximontanus has come into such general usage that it may now 
be regarded as a sort of nomen conservandum; there is no doubt that 
tec know what it means, and it is hardly pertinent to inquire whether 
to a Roman it would have conveyed the same idea. Since scientific 
Latin has degenerated into a sort of conventional symbol, and seems 
no longer subject to the rules which govern the usage of a living lan¬ 
guage, priority and universality rather than idiomatic correctness 
will continue to be the chief desiderata, although an ineffectual squeak 
of protest may now and then be emitted by the few surviving classic¬ 


ists 


—James C. Nelson, Salem, Oregon. 

Vot. 22, no. 263, including pages 169 to 1S4, was issued 14 January , 1921. 





